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PRIN TRODUC TION 


What's a Farm Hack? And why would anyone 


organise one? 


In the past decade or so, many folks in various locations in the 
world have gathered for ‘Farm Hacks’: convivial gatherings at 
which people collaboratively develop their own designs, 
techniques, and ‘hacks’ for making agricultural technology more 
accessible and useful for smallholding farms. 


Examples include: 


« A pedal-powered root 
washer 

" Open-source electronics 
for monitoring 
greenhouse temperatures 

" A low-cost mobile 
polytunnel design 


“The Farm Hack is like a jam 
session for farmers, techies, 
and engineers who are 
working on problems specific 
to farmers.” 


- Farm Hack Session 
Organiser 


Farm Hacks have taken a wide variety of forms, but have generally 
shared some common themes and interests: 


Technological sovereignty, 
ElateRsidiimsiatelaiareg Farm Hacks 


are committed to the free 
and open sharing of tool 
designs -- along with a strong 


critique of proprietary farm 
tools that prevent the user 


from modifying (or even 
understanding) the 
underlying technologies. 
Most Farm Hacks have 


involved collaborative tool 
building / hacking projects, 
as well as the sharing of 
useful farm skills, experience, 
knowledge. 


Decentralised networking, 


diversity of participation, and 
No one 
‘owns’ the Farm Hack 
network; it’s open for anyone 
to join, or leverage, as they 
see fit. People participating 
in Farm Hacks are often 
explicitly trying to forge 
connections to the global 
peasant struggle, and the 
Campesino-a-Campesino 
movement, using practices 
associated with popular 
education and critical 


pedagogy. 


Agroecology and food 
While the 


backgrounds and agricultural 
approaches of Farm Hack 
participants have been 
diverse, most Farm Hacks 
tend to have an 
agroecological approach, 


with influences from 
regenerative agriculture, 
permaculture, and 
appropriate technology. 
Food sovereignty -- and the 
new (and old!) technologies 
and infrastructure required to 
support it -- is a strong Farm 
Hack theme, as well as 
ecological and epistemic 
justice; and political 
economy. 


Farm Hacks tend to 
involve a bunch of folks 
bonding over food, great 
discussion, and deciding to 
work together on a ‘hack’ or 
build project that they share 
an interest in. 


“Farm Hack brings a lot of the learning, philosophy, and capacity 
of the open-source movement into the agroecological farming 
space, and that whole political program of trying to create an 
alternative to the enclosures of ideas, and the commodification 
and creation of property out of things that can be freely 
reproduced. | also think the agroecological community have a 
huge amount to offer to the open-source technology movement in 
that it gives them an important mission, saving the fertility of our 
soil and our ecosystems for the future of humanity.” 


- Farm Hack Organiser 


Why this guide? Who is it for? 


This guide is aimed at anyone who is interested in learning more 
about Farm Hacks and potentially being involved in organising a 
Farm Hack either on land they own/control or in conjunction with 
others. The objective is to provide a set of good practices, based 
on previous experiences, that can inform those just starting their 
Farm Hack journey. 


Farm Hack is open source: you can take the ethos of bringing 
farmers and growers together to help each other solve their 
problems and apply it in any way you like. So far, we’ve seen sub- 
groups focused on Soil Health, Regional Farm Hacks, Hacks with a 
teaching focus, Hacks with a building/making focus. There is no 
problem that can’t be Hacked, there is no wrong way to do a Farm 
Hack! What follows is the product of a collaboration between 
previous Farm Hack organisers - it's very much a reflection of what 
we learned along the way. We hope you find it useful. 


PSARBRUCEREIL7) TOR YEO 
PARMEHAICK 


Farm Hack was established in around 2010 as ‘a 
worldwide community of farmers that build and modify 
our own tools’. The primary aim of the early gatherings 
was to develop a grassroots response and counter to 
what were then seen as increasingly draconian and 
exclusionary intellectual property practices on the part of 
the major suppliers of farming technology. There is now 

a US-based non-profit organisation called Farm Hack 
(FarmHack.org.) 


(ueMOL@ The first UK Farm Hack likely occurred around 2015 in 
South-West England, and since then there have been several 
organised Farm Hack events throughout the UK, including 
Scotland (2016), Wales (2018), Thames Valley (2019), Scotland 
again (2019), and Leeds (2020). 


Some Previous Hacks 


At Dorn Cox's farm in New Hampshire, about 12 
people gathered to talk about / hack aerial and ground imagery 
techniques for small scale farms. Participants included local 
farmers, engineering students, coders, and reserachers. People 
gave demos of drones and how they can be used to capture 
imagery, and some hobby electronics cameras were also placed 
on helium balloons. Techniques for analysing near-infrared 
images in order to assess plant health were demonstrated and 


discussed, as well as some emerging ‘machine learning’ 
approaches to soil analysis using smartphone cameras and 
printed ‘colour cards’. 


Culticycle presentation and demo” 201 3.—Nfxaiem- ia area meniiois 


HO. The ‘Culticycle’ design for a pedal-powered tractor has 
involved a lot of collaborative tinkering and design in various parts 
of the US FarmHack community over many years; this was an 
opportunity to demonstrate the current state of the design, and 
also learn about welding and other techniques useful for 
modifying bicycle and tractor parts. PedalPower had a factory 
space at which they serviced their own modified “last mile” bicycle 
delivery trailers, so we were able to gather inside a large, warm 
space with lots of tools for the meetup. 


“Greenhouse monitoring Yurt Meetup” 2015. Sfaivelaaat)mer-ltal-alare] 
in Maine. A few farmer / hackers brought laptops and beer and 
camped out over a weekend in a yurt on a farm in Maine to work 
ona remote, off-grid greenhouse temperature and humidity 


sensor system, and sketch out some DIY approaches to seedling 
incubator technology. They also had a long discussion over 
dinner & beer around how to define agroecology, how it relates to 
folks who work on ‘regenerative agriculture’, and the historical 
origins of ‘right to repair’ and ‘open source’ culture. 


ell near Valera VeNeAekee VWVeekend gathering near Street in 


Somerset. Following sessions at the first two UK Farm Hack events 
SoilHack held its own gathering. SoilHack created a space for 
people to collaborate in research and sharing information to help 
both better understand soils and improve their health. The 
gathering was organised with a spirit of open collaboration 
including sessions exploring soil and compost from a practical, 
theoretical, scientific and cultural perspective. 


https://farmhack.org/wiki/soilhack-wiki 

: 

\ 
Meet-up in upstate New York. This was a three-day mates 
conference at a retreat centre in upstate New York that 
brought together farmers, researchers, and 
technologists / hackers to focus on the development 
and use of open source technology in farming. The 
gathering was primarily organised ‘unconference’ 
style -- only meals, ‘lightning talk’, and ‘demo’ sessions were fixed; 
otherwise, participants collectively brainstormed and scheduled 
their own topics, meeting up in various locations at the retreat 
centre. Funding was found from various sources (primarily non- 
profit orgs) in order to pay for travel for participants 
internationally; there was an application process, and participants 
were selected in order to bring the most diverse group, with 
shared interests in open farm tech, together. 


eee roe 


Lady Hack / Feminista Farm Hack” 2019. N@iigetaelate 
Green near Exeter.This was a gathering of roughly 30 
women and non-binary people for a weekend of 
camping, skill-sharing, and conversation about food 
justice, sustainable agriculture, non-hierarchical 
organising and burning down the patriarchy. It was a 
DIY/self-generated event in a safe space, where 
everyone contributed to food, cooking, tidying up and 
workshops. We had workshops on carpentry/joinery, practical 
knots, seed-saving, felting and tractor-driving practice. A 
storyteller came to try out a new story about land with us and we 
sung lots of songs around the campfire. One afternoon was 
dedicated to splitting into groups to share information about how 
to organise as a worker coops/how to 
decentralise/ function non-hierarchically and 
how to make agroecology more accessible 
and diverse in terms of gender and 
ethnicity. 


Milas clanceaeaedee Hosted at Greenbroom Farm in 


Oxfordshire, this event was remarkable for a number of reasons. 
Firstly, this was a deliberately smaller and regionally focused Hack, 
compared to previous UK Hacks, aiming to draw on networks and 
build capacity in the local area. It also was focused primarily 
around three ‘build projects’ (pre-planned live builds on site), 
which were arranged beforehand via Goatech.org and which ran 
throughout the weekend, alongside other skills shares and 
workshops [for more on build projects see section 2 of the guide]. 
Finally, TV2019 was - as far as we know - the first ‘off-grid’ Hack, 
which led to workshops based around that theme, but also 
interesting planning constraints particularly in terms of tool use 
and availability. In this respect, the Hack was supported by the 
presence of the Travelling Toolbox, a mobile workshop intended 
to support community and environmental projects. 


JP AINIMEHIACKEPCDIAGOGY 


“Tell me and I'll forget; show me and | may remember; involve 
me and I'll understand.” - Chinese proverb 


The pedagogical approach to Farm Hacks is inspired by both 
the open-source technology movement and popular education 
approaches (see further resources). 


Some key elements of Farm Hack pedagogy are: 


ollaborative problem-solving: (i@imacleqcr.) 
learning community. It has a strong emphasis on horizontal 
(peer to peer) learning and organising which means making 


space for all participants to contribute their knowledge and 
experience. This not only leads to better, more creative, and 
more appropriate solutions but also means folks learn more in 
the process by being truly involved. Whether in a build project, 
discussing different approaches to managing a farm, or 
working out how to design the programme and run the Farm 
Hack site, use it as an opportunity to exchange skills, 
knowledge, and experiences, while being aware of hierarchies 
and group dynamics which limit exchange. 


lOpigol-park-sohese-Bes Farm Hack is practical. It is about creating 


tangible solutions to real challenges, learning skills through 
actively practicing them, and learning by seeing things in 
action. While talks do have their place, the emphasis should be 
on sessions where folks can get involved or see things 
demonstrated. 


Bringing together different knowledges:fzigg 
Hack brings together farmers and landworkers with techies, 
engineers, designers, researchers, carpenters and more. This 
combination of skillsets and backgrounds all being applied to 
agroecological farming is one of the real strengths of Farm 
Hack. It’s useful to consider how your own background shapes 
your approach to an issue and think about how to actively 
engage the different ways of knowing and levels and types of 
experience in a group. Different experiences can also shape 
our politics and awareness of certain issues, so be careful not to 
make assumptions and be ready to navigate potential tensions 
or misunderstandings (see section 7). 


ombining political and practical: |ieiftarteare 
political project. As part of both the open-source movement 
and the food sovereignty movement it is about developing 
practical, openly accessible solutions and collectively 
developing skills to help create a more just and ecological food 
system. For some folks, their political values attract them to 
learn more about farming, while for others, discussing practical 
solutions can be an access point to considering the wider 
political implications of what they are doing. The culture of 
organising in Farm Hacks 
is also political in itself, it 
shows a different way of 
being and can support 
folks to develop networks 
and connections for 
further political and 
practical action. Think 
about how to 
contextualise what you are 
working on and how you 
are doing it within wider 
social and political issues. 


Types of sessions 


This is not an exhaustive or discrete list, some sessions will involve 
multiple components or could be defined under several labels. You can 
aim to have a mixture of different session types or focus on a few specific 
types such as build projects, for instance. 


gathering 
people together to 
collaboratively design and 
build a specific technology, 
e.g. a carrot flame weeder or 
a ramp pump. 


Demonstrations 


demonstrating a technology 
of some kind, e.g. a wormery 
system, biochar stove, 
human-powered cultivation 
tool, or a robot. While these 
are more led they can be 
held loosely and offer 
opportunities for others to 
ask questions, give input and 
share their own experience. 


Experience sharing 


an opportunity for everyone 
in the group to share 
experience around a specific 
topic or share challenges for 
instance, e.g. ‘gardeners 
roundtable’ to share 
problems of the season, or a 
discussion around irrigation 
systems or community 
engagement. 


Farm or site tours 


giving a guided tour around 
a farm or site, this could be a 
general tour or focusing ona 


specific topic or part of the 
site, e.g. weed walk, market 
garden, or farm tools and 
infrastructure tour. This could 
also bea field trip to a local 
project. 


aking or crafting 


having the materials available 
and someone to lead in how 
to make a particular tool or 
craft, e.g. hand hoe making, 
rehandling tools, braiding. 


ovement and wellness 


working hard ona build 
project, having interesting 
discussions all day, and 
sleeping in a tent can all 
impact our energy levels, 
minds, and bodies. Having 
some opportunities to 
acknowledge and care for 
this can be useful, e.g. yoga, 
stretches, games, and 
meditation or quiet spaces. 


one of the most important 
aspects of farming events is 
often the networking and 
socialising. It can be useful to 
have explicit activities to 
support networking and 


connection within the event. 
See also Section 4 ‘Meet & 
Greet’. 


Problem-solving 


collaborative problem- 
solving focused around a 
specific problem or problems 
brought to the group. This 
can be done as a whole 
group or in smaller groups. 


opportunities to connect with 
each other, the cultures we 
bring, spiritual aspects of 
farming, and the wider 
ecology, e.g. misticas (see La 
Via Campesina), opening and 
closing ceremonies, 
grounding practices, 
intention setting, visioning, 
and hearths (a space for 
participants to bring and 
display objects that are 
important to them from their 
different work and cultural 
backgrounds). See also 
Section 4 ‘Closing 
Ceremony’. 


Show and tell 


everyone brings an object 
(can be drawn and described 


if not possible to bring) and 
talks about it. The class Farm 
Hack example is ‘Your 
Favourite HandTool’ session. 


Skills shares 


any session where session 
organisers or participants 
share their skills with other, 
e.g. scything, mushroom 
cultivation, or tractor 
maintenance. 


as well as more practical 
sessions it can be valuable to 
include talks to showcase 
different projects and 
approaches, e.g. micro- 
dairying, community food 
projects, or business 
planning. 


Workshops 


workshops often involve one 
or several of the above and 
are facilitated interactive 
sessions with a mixture of 
facilitator input and 
participation. They can be 
practical (e.g. seed saving) or 
more conceptual (e.g. food 
justice or group organising). 


It can also be useful to think about different sessions in terms of 
the timescales they work on: 


e (ieketaumle specific problem you want an immediate 
solution to, i.e. build projects, problem-solving sessions, 
hands-on workshops. 

° Medium term: jelly skills exchange, and sharing 
experiences for improving things. 

e = (eiekeuadiconnecting to wider social and political 
systems, thinking about what the missing technologies 
are, where things might be heading. 


Learning, teaching, facilitation 


The collaborative and horizontal pedagogical approach means 
reframing the concept of "learning" and "teaching". Folks 
running sessions should attempt to be facilitators rather than 
seeing their role as a teacher with knowledge to transmit. Some 
sessions lend themselves far more to a very horizontal 
approach such as build projects and experience sharing. 
However, while workshops, demonstrations, talks, and site 
tours all involve session organisers bringing a certain amount of 
knowledge on a subject, it is important not to underestimate 
the depth and range of knowledge in the group and limit 
learning by not including it. Learning is far more powerful and 
empowering when everyone is actively involved in it and folks 
come to solutions collectively through deliberation and 
experimentation. Having a focal point such as an object ora 
visual to discuss can often generate more horizontal knowledge 
sharing. 


A few things to consider: 


How can you find out the level and types of knowledge 
and experience on a topic in a group early on? 

In what ways can you facilitate others contributing their 
knowledge, skills and experience? Can this happen at 
several points or throughout the session? 

Does knowledge sharing still go through you as a 
session organiser (i.e. like a Q&A)? Is there a way to 
support horizontal discussion and de-centre yourself? 
How can you ensure that most people feel able to and 
have the opportunity to share their perspective? Where 
are the barriers to this? 

If you are sharing a practical skill, can you support 
others to become ‘teachers’ to multiply the number of 
people able to pass on that skill? Folks tend to learn 
more through showing others. 

Is there an opportunity for sharing reflections on an 
activity? 


Collaborative Programming 


If you want to support people to bring and share their tools, 
ideas, and experience then keeping a fairly open programme is 
important. It also means there is space for continued 
conversations and session ideas that arise through interaction 
during the Farm Hack. The first session of the Farm Hack and 
the start of each day is a good time to gather people to co- 
create the timetable. 


Do you want to start with a completely blank programme or 
already have a lot of workshops and projects timetabled in? 
The advantage of having a bit of preparation is that you can 
make sure you have all the resources needed and that session 
organisers have been prepped with conversations about 


facilitation or safety (see Facilitators mini-guide in the resources 
section). It also means you have some sessions pre- 
programmed to give people some idea of what will be on and 
make the event attractive. But this shouldn't stop spur of the 
moment contributions to the timetable! 


Do you have a good variety of spaces and materials to host 
different types of sessions? For instance, build projects might 
take longer than planned or need to switch spaces, people 
might bring materials or ideas to demonstrate or collaborate 
on (e.g. tool sharpening, project presentations, self-watering 
plant pots). Have you let folks know that they can bring ideas 
and materials to share? 


tem TLTTINGEZ| TAR Leb: 


The process of organising a Farm Hack can take a bit of work, but 
it can also be a fantastic opportunity to learn more about the 
communities with whom you're hoping to connect, and to develop 
and strengthen friendships and professional relationships. Here 
are some suggestions to make the process easier: 


SdalateMlameclitelexelgcixelgsy| Reach out to folks with whom you share an 


affinity and who you think would be enthusiastic about putting 
energy and work into organising a Farm Hack event. Talk through 
what goals you’d like to achieve by organising a Hack: the people 
and communities you'd hope to invite, the kind of ‘vibe’ you'd 
hope for at the event, the kinds of projects that might be fun to 
work on, and what activities you think would make the event fun. 


Be flexible and open-minded in your planning .,AWEMemtelaremaarclt 


Farm Hacks can use an exceedingly wide variety of different 
approaches, styles, activities, and topics and be considered a ‘wild 
success’ by participants. You might have your own very clear 
ideas about what should be done and covered at the event, but it 
pays to be open to your co-organisers’ ideas -- you might be 
surprised by what you find most engaging at the actual event! 


Share the work, and form working groups when useful .,{Mevemaaltelaye 


find that the scope of your event requires enough work that it’s 
useful to form smaller ‘working groups’ to focus on particular 
issues or tasks: meals, project supplies, promotion, ticket sales 
etc. Working closely with a few other people in such groups can 
be a rewarding process in itself. 


Have meetings; keep them regular; and be clear on your| 


Once you've assembled an organising team, and you've had 
some initial discussions around the topics, themes, activities, 
and projects you might like to focus on, it’s then useful to take 
account of what resources you have available for your Hack as 
this will determine the scope and scale of your event. 


Money isn’t necessary for Farm Hack success! Farm Hacks often 
run on a low-cost model being volunteer-run and very DIY. This 
means they can be low-risk and low-maintenance, though this 
often relies on having a farm host for free. Sometimes money is 
useful or necessary to e.g. rent a venue, purchase food or other 
supplies, or help to cover travel costs. 


It can be worthwhile spending some time trying to identify 
organisations in your orbit who might be willing to support the 
event (with donations of money, food, supplies, or venue 
space). If you find that your hoped-for plans do require funding 
you don't have, consider using a ‘suggested donation’ or 
sliding scale ticketing for the event, applying for a small grant, 
running a bar at the event to raise money, or using a crowd- 
funding platform. Farm Hacks usually break even financially but 
be aware that often the bulk of tickets are not sold until very 
close to the event or on the day so budget planning can be 
tricky! 


De DDT TONALERICADIING 
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Free and Open-Source Culture 


e Free Software Foundation (fsf.org) - produces GNU, and 
created Open Source. See What is Free Software 
(gnu.org/philosophy) 

e List of Free Software groups 
(libreplanet.org/wiki/Group_list) 

e Community Tech Field Guide 
(communitytechnology.github.io/) 


Organizations 


e L’Atelier Payson -- https://latelierpaysan.org/ 

e Farmhack -- https://farmhack.org/tools 

e Greenhorns -- https://greenhorns.org/ 

e Farmhack UK -- 
https://www.facebook.com/groups/FarmHackUK 

e Appropedia -- https://www.appropedia.org 

e Landworkers’ Alliance -- 
https://landworkersalliance.org.uk/ 

e La Via Campesina -- https://viacampesina.org/en/ 

e National Young Farmers Coalition -- 
https://www.youngfarmers.org/ 

e FAO Agroecology Knowledge Hub -- 
https://www.fao.org/agroecology/home/en/ 


e Gathering for Open Science Hardware (GOSH) -- 
https://openhardware.science/ 

e Gathering for Open Agriculture Technology (GOAT) -- 
https://goatech.org/ 

e Low-Tech Magazine -- 
https://www.lowtechmagazine.com 


Tools 


e Matrix (https://matrix.org/try-matrix/) is an online 
meeting protocol, that can be useful for organising. 
Supports Jitsi videobridge (for Video Conferencing) and 
a variety of plugins, depending on your client. 

e Open source event registration platform - Pretix.eu 

e Open source survey platform (for pre/post surveys) 

e Lime Survey (limesurvey.org) offers a free plan for up to 
25 responses/month 

e JD eSurvey (jdsoft.com) is completely Free (as in 
speech, not beer) Software - you can fork or deploy a 
pre-compiled release (only self-hosting available) 

e = Tellform (tellform.com) used to have a free hosted 
service, but may only be self-hosted now 


Facilitation/Pedagogy 


e Pedagogy of the Oppressed by Paulo Freire and other 
resources on critical pedagogy 

e Online facilitation resources/ideas - Training for Change 
(trainingforchange.org/tools/) and Seeds for Change 
(seedsforchange.org.uk/resources) 

e Foran accessible guide to participatory methods and 
approaches consider the following publication - Richard 


Chambers - Participatory workshops: a sourcebook of 
21 sets of ideas and activities 

e Safer spaces policy example (from LWA) 
https://landworkersalliance.org.uk/wp- 
content/uploads/2021/12/LWA-AGM-2021-Safer- 
spaces-policy.docx.pdf 

e Briefing for project leads (from Thames Valley Farm 
Hack) 
https://text.allmende.io/p/Farm Hack draft_briefing f 
or_ project leads 


The farm hack mini guide, full-length guide, and a podcast 
based on the guide can be found online at: 


https://resistinglearninggrowing.com/podcast-and-resources 


The guide is also available here: 
https://farmhack.org/tools/farmhack-event-guide (as a pdf) 


httos://www.appropedia.org/w/index.php?title=Farm Hack G 
uide (as a wiki) 


This guide was created as part of a collaboration by organisers 
of previous Farm Hack events. This includes representation 
from a range of organisations including The Landworkers 
Alliance, Cardiff University, and the Centre for Agroecology 
Water and Resilience. It has benefitted from the input from 
many individuals through interviews, editing, and advice, 
though in particular from Ali Taherzadeh, Garethe Hughes, Don 
Blair, Darren, Becca Stevenson, and Chris Maughan. 
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